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WITH THE RUSSIANS IN PERSIA 

By ELEANOR SOUKUP McCLINTIC, R.N. 

Peru, Indiana 

Eleven nurses and one doctor left America for Kiev, Russia, March 
17, 1915, where we remained until the American Red Cross recalled 
all the units from the warring zone. The American business men of 
Petrograd, when they heard of our departure, offered to finance a 
unit of those wishing to remain; therefore, five sisters and three doc- 
tors stayed. 

On October 23, 1915, the Russian Red Cross personnel, consisting 
of eight Russian sisters, a director, his assistant, and about fifty sani- 
tars, who correspond to our attendants, with the three American 
doctors and five sisters, taking with us all our hospital and household 
supplies, were sent to Tiflis, Russia, where an American-Russian 
Red Cross hospital was to have been established. 

The train which carried our supplies had usually thirty-five cars; 
we were delayed several hpurs in various cities and towns because of 
congestion of traffic; however, November 3, found us in beautiful 
Tiflis, in the Caucausus. Instead of remaining in Tiflis, as we had 
anticipated, we were ordered to Persia as a great deal of the fighting 
was going on there, at this time. 

So to Khoi, Persia, we proceeded, the train taking us as far as 
Julpa, Russia, the last Russian city. As the mode of travel in Persia 
is by horse, donkey or camel back and phaeton, the rest of the journey 
was in the latter, which is a four-wheeled vehicle with four horses 
abreast, across the sandy Persian plain. We started at 8 a.m., stop- 
ping at a first-aid camp for lunch and resuming our journey again until 
8 p.m., a distance of 85 versts. On November 11, a sad, tired and 
dirty crowd, covered with sand from our heads to our feet, we came 
to the hospital; when we had refreshed ourselves, and had partaken of 
a good, warm supper, we were happy once more and ready for almost 
anything. The next day, after a good night's rest, things looked still 
brighter and we found that many changes were necessary, which were 
to be made immediately, for our own welfare as well as for the soldiers. 

The hospital, in charge of a monk, had six large wards, an operat- 
ing room (used also for the dressing room), drug, dining and four other 
rooms used by the American and Russian personnel; later, however, 
more room was found above a stable that had before been used as a 
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barracks. This was the only place available and after a thorough 
cleaning, was very comfortable. The kitchen was in an outside build- 
ing some distance from the dining room; the contagious hospital and 
the refugee camp were also put in our charge. 

The contagious hospital, also called typhus hospital, which was 
three versts from the medical hospital, contained four typhus, several 
erysipelas and many typhoid cases, besides forty Turkish prisoners; 
it was in charge of a felcher, that is, a soldier who has had one year 
of medical work and who, after the war, may practice and demand 
fees. The felchers are very useful, as we found when we were with 
the Russian army, for they give anesthetics, do dressings and some- 
times even assist with the operations. The sisters and felchers who 
had had typhus or cholera usually would be placed in a hospital of 
this type. 

The refugee camp was eight versts away, where the Syrians, 
clothed in their gunny sacks or old carpet rags, came for medical at- 
tention, food and employment. They were given work by the Russians 
for 80 kopeks a day, to be paid daily or they would not return to 
work; these refugees who were driven out of Turkey because they 
were Christians, were about 400,000 in number and belong to the 
Nestorian Church; they were filthy and without shelter until the Rus- 
sians took care of them. 

In the hospital were 120 medical cases, mostly malarias, typhoids 
and dysenteries. When the hospital was evacuated, with the excep- 
tion of 40 cases, that and the outside buildings were fumigated and 
thoroughly cleaned, glass panes put in the windows, and the doors 
repaired and screened with large pieces of gauze sewed in the middle, 
for no mosquito netting of any kind could be purchased in Persia. 
Fly swats were made and everyone was set to work, killing the many 
millions of flies infesting the place. The compound around the 
hospital also received attention. 

The operating and dressing room was worth noting; it was well 
lighted, had a wooden floor, which could be scrubbed daily, a sterilizer, 
a handy contraption for the water, and a stationary bowl, as well as 
other useful things. 

The building of the hospital was a mud-walled structure with 
mud floors and when in readiness, held 200 medical patients, although 
later one of the wards was reserved for surgical cases only. It was 
beautifully situated in the valley between snow-capped mountains, 
on the main road, traversed each day by many caravans of donkeys 
and camels, with large bells attached to their collars; the donkeys, 
though small, carried a great deal, — all sorts of building material, 
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bricks which were falling off and poles dragging behind them ready 
to hit a traveller on the limbs. Without halter or bridle, they would 
crowd on one another, leaving no room for the people to pass; the 
easiest way for the pedestrian was to go around them. Trade is 
carried on in this manner, for Persia boasts of only one railroad and 
that has been built recently by the Russians. 

The sisters were on duty from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.; night duty was 
one night each week, with the one-half day before and the entire next 
day free, and the relief work. As we were but five American sisters, 
one was in charge as head nurse, another had entire surgical work 
consisting of operations, dressings and a surgical ward with a Russian 
sister to assist her; thus leaving the other three for night duty, ward 
work, medicines, diets and helping wherever necessary, alternating 
with the Russian Sisters who have had between six weeks and six 
months of nurses 7 training. 

When we came to Khoi, the sacred feast of the Persians was in 
progress. Very impressive, one evening, were the noises from the 
distant horns and shouts of the Moslem mob in the town, celebrating 
the fifth day of the festival of Hussein, when suddenly on the other 
side of us arose the national anthem of Russia, sung by 200 Russian 
soldiers in their camps, as is the evening custom all through the army; 
the grandeur of the hymn was made more apparent by contrast with 
the Mohammedan discord. 

Work was getting very dull and monotonous and the doctors were 
discouraged, when one day word came from the Red Cross headquar- 
ters in Tiflis, that two American doctors, two sisters and a Russian 
sister were to be sent to the central part of Persia; the others remaining 
at the Russian- American hospital in Khoi, until further notice when 
they too, were to be sent in our direction. 

Therefore, on February 12, 1916, we left Khoi for Tiflis, where we 
were informed that Kasbin, Persia, was to be our destination. The 
train took us from Tiflis to Baku, Russia, where the boat was taken 
across the Caspian Sea to Enzeli, Persia; the beautiful and quaint 
seaport town differed very much from the mud houses in Khoi. We 
waited here only a few days until the automobile truck which car- 
ried food, officers, sisters, doctors, and army provisions, going to 
Kasbin, was ready. We arrived in Kasbin, on February 20, a distance 
of 225 versts; not an unpleasant trip though very sandy and windy. 
Here we found a military hospital as well as a Red Cross hospital, and 
were told that as soon as the Russian army advanced, we with the 
Red Cross hospital would move to Hamadan, Persia, which we did 
on March 20. 
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While waiting for the advance, a very interesting case came up, 
which afforded us a rare opportunity to learn more of the Persians 
and the life they lead. The chief Russian doctor asked the American 
doctors to see a Mohammedan woman who was in distress and needed 
immediate care. This was very unusual, for the Persians believe the 
Christians unclean and polluted and never is anything touched by 
them that has been handled by a Christian, but somehow they did 
condescend to have a Christian doctor. 

The Persian house was a mass of mud walls with a flat roof, like 
the surrounding hills or plains. Built around a compound, the house 
was surrounded by a 10-foot high mud wall, excluding all view of the 
yard or of the harem. Entrance was through a strong wooden gate 
in the wall, always attended by a, keeper. The men lived in a separate 
house though in the same compound, while the women lived in the 
harem. 

The patient was placed upon two narrow tables in a damp, cold 
room and a Caesarean section was performed in the midst of her entire 
family and a molla who prayed all the time. As tables, chairs, and 
beds are not found in Persian homes, when the operation was over 
the patient was put into the bed, which consisted of a narrow mattress 
upon the floor in one corner of the room. I remained with her the 
first day, but after indulging in a Persian dinner once, decided to go 
home to my other meals. 

The families, whether rich or poor, possess many beautiful carpets. 
So upon one of these exquisite rugs, on the floor of the sick room, 
was laid the cloth, supposedly the tablecloth, but I have a suspicion 
it was used for other purposes also. The servant in his stockinged 
feet with the fez on his head, walked about on it, putting the plates 
on the various sides. The meal consisted of chicken boiled with rice, 
shasleck, which is small pieces of meat cooked over coals, matzoon 
their sour milk, a cooked green, and lavash, the Persian bread, which 
is about one yard long, twelve inches wide and one fourth of an inch 
thick. 

The dish made of greens was set near my place at the table. Think- 
ing it was soup, I wondered how it was to be eaten without any spoons, 
but it didn't take long to find out, as they all ate out of this bowl with 
their fingers, very dexterously, for knives and forks are never used. 
When the meal was finished, the servant brought hot water, a bowl 
and a towel and each person washed his face and hands. 

Each morning I came to make my patient comfortable in the 
presence of the ever distrustful family and the constant prayers of 
the molla. Her back was rubbed with arac, an alcoholic beverage 
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made from raisins. It is consumed only by the Armenians as the 
Koran forbids the drinking of alcohol in any form, and true believers 
must not indulge. As the Persian house was about one mile and a 
half from where we lived, I would go to dinner, returning again at 
five p.m. The patient was usually so uncomfortable at this time that 
it would be between nine and ten o'clock before I could leave her. 

Presuming that all the water was brought from the well, I hadn't 
given this much thought, but one day when going to the house, I 
noticed at the small stream running through the middle of the street, 
scarcely wide enough for a team of horses, a woman who was washing 
clothes by beating them with a club; farther down was a child standing 
in the stream, being bathed by his mother; and yet farther on was a 
young girl cleaning the head of a sheep which was to be cooked for some 
future meal. When I finally arrived at my destination, the servant, 
with an earthen urn, was getting water for cooking and drinking. I 
insisted upon boiled water, but rather than take any risk, I used only 
the water in the samovar that I had myself seen boiling. This shows 
how rapidly epidemics may spread, as we saw later when cholera broke 
out. 

We had another patient, a Persian woman recently married, who 
had made an attempt at suicide by taking large doses of opium and 
strychnine. After several days she recovered and told us that her 
husband whipped her, and she resented it very much. He however 
was present and said he beat his wives once a month, whether they 
needed it or not, just to show them their place. He divorced her the 
next day by commanding her to go away with her dowry. 

When the advance was made by the Russian army, the Russians and 
Americans, thirty people in all, left for Hamadan, in the truck auto- 
mobiles which, as I stated before, also conveyed provisions. With 
our luggage, consisting of a small suitcase, a camp bed, bedding, drink- 
ing cup, some tea and sugar, we travelled in the rain and snow over 
mountain passes and sandy plains, stopping at mid-day for a meal 
of one hard-boiled egg, black bread and a cup of tea with sugar in it; 
sleeping in the evening in the caravansary or automobile, as the Amer- 
ican sisters preferred. The meals didn't vary much until the last 
day when the American doctors walked to a small village, three miles 
away in the deep snow, where we had heard chickens could be pur- 
chased. They were like manna to us, notwithstanding the fact that 
we had to cook them all night and in the morning carried them with 
us. 

On March 24, we came to Hamadan, two hospitals were established 
here. A carpet factory was turned into a hospital and, in addition, 
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the American missionary hospital was requisitioned. This latter was 
built to accommodate twenty-four patients, but due to the exigencies 
of the war, 180 sick and wounded were placed therein. The twenty- 
four iron beds belonging to the hospital were kept for the seriously 
wounded. The rest of the patients were placed side by side upon 
wooden shelves, built around the walls of the rooms; each had a mat- 
tress and a pillow of hay, with sheets and pillow-cases. 

The hours on duty varied. Generally the sisters worked from 9 
a.m. to 2 or 3 o'clock in the afternoon. Returning at 5, they resumed 
their duty of making the patients comfortable and ended their work at 
9 in the evening. The felcher was on duty during the absence of the 
sisters. The night sister reported for duty at 8 o'clock and when the 
wards were quieted, had the privilege of retiring to an adjoining room, 
where she was subject to call, if needed, by the night sanitars. It 
was necessary that she should get some sleep, as she remained on duty 
all the next day. The Americans were in charge of the surgical work. 
We lived in the Persian quarters; it took us about thirty minutes to 
walk to the hospital. 

Another advance was made, and on April 27, one American doctor 
and sister left to take the surgical work at the hospital in Kermanshah, 
leaving the others at Hamadan. The party consisted of a Russian 
sister and myself, who rode in a two-wheeled cart or ambulance, sev- 
eral officers, and three soldiers, on horseback, who were all heavily 
armed. The chief Russian sister provided us with a leg of lamb, roasted, 
eggs, raisins, tea, sugar and a samovar, but to our amazement, on the 
second day out, the meat was found to be spoiled, the heat of the sun 
was so great. We slept on the ground and on the roofs of the Persian 
houses and twice got thoroughly drenched by the spring rains. On 
the road we heard rumors of the Kurds attacking small parties of Rus- 
sians. So keeping close together and each of the party armed with a 
gun or a revolver, we traveled on through the mountain passes. 

The fourth day out, we had many miles to cover, so at four in the 
morning we started. We had gone but a short distance when we en- 
countered a crowd of these fierce-looking Kurds, about one hundred 
men and boys, going to work. They were hired by the Russians to im- 
prove the roads, receiving forty kopeks a day. As the Persian women 
are veiled, we were a constant source of curiosity to them. Talking 
Kurdish, and running alongside the carts, peeping in, they almost upset 
us. The few soldiers who were with them were unable to control them, 
so the officers with their riding whips had to drive them away. We 
reached Kermanshah, safely, on May 3. 

{To be continued) 



